CATS

THE other day I was turning over the pages of an old
French primer, and I came across two sentences intended
for translation by the young. They were: Le chien est I*animal
U plus fidele. Le chat est un animal tres igoute. And, as if
these assertions left any question in the pupil's mind, there
followed in the next exercise the words: The dog is very
faithful. The cat is extremely selfish/ Now, I am far from
supposing that sentences in French primers claim to express
profound truths, because, if that were so, it would mean that
all uncles specialized in pens and all gardeners possessed
amiable sisters; but these two repeated statements are by
way of being general assertions. They do not say: 'My cat is
extremely selfish'; they imply: 'All cats are extremely selfish/ f
Maurice Maeterlinck, also, has dramatized the sentence in
The Blue Bird, possibly through a recollection of lessons
learned in youth. His dog is all that is excellent; his cat is a
libel. Children are thus assured, in their most tender years,
that whereas the dog is faithful, the cat thinks only of itself.
The one statement may be true enough; the other is entirely
false. Some cats may be disdainful; they may be sly; they may
fuff and spit and scratch. In these respects they are not unlike
some human beings. And yet I have heard one man who
spoke in a spiteful way of another rebuked with the words:
Tell me, Jones, as cat to cat!' What a libel! May not cats, in
private talk, rebuke each other equally with the remark,
Tell me, Tiddles, as man to man'?
For it is true of cats, as it is true of men, that if you bring